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The Association Is In Its New Home 


On Monday, September 9, the Association be- 

- gan moving into its new home. The administra- 

tive offices and the editorial office of The Scientific 

| Monthly were transferred from the Smithsonian 

Institution Building to the new site, and the edi- 

‘ torial office of Science and the office of the adver- 

tising department were removed from a ‘‘tem- 

porary building’’ (constructed in 1917) of the 

War Department on the campus of the American 

| University several miles distant in the western 

part of the city. 

The new address of the Association is 1515 

| Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 

D. C. The new telephone number is Executive 

; 6060, the two numbers accidentally having the 

relation 4 x 1515 = 6060. Within three blocks of 

the Association’s home are the headquarters of 

such societies and organizations as the American 

Chemical Society, the National Education Asso- 

| ciation of the United States, the American Coun- 

cil of Learned Societies, the National Geographic 
Society, and Science Service. 

As great as are the advantages of the new site, 

' the old home in the Smithsonian Institution was 

left with mingled feelings of sadness. It com- 

| mands a sweeping view of the magnificent Mall, 

» extending from the Capitol to the Washington 

Monument and beyond to the Lincoln Memorial. 

From the upper floors of its towers one could 

} survey the winding Potomac and see airplanes 

arriving at and departing from the airport in the 

' distance. Its interior is filled with exhibits of 

' earlier times and peoples and of distant places. 

} But the greatest loss is that of the personal con- 

tacts with the officers and staff of the Smith- 

sonian Institution. Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Sec- 

retary of the Smithsonian Institution from 1907 


to 1927, was president of the Association in 1923, 


and a member and friend of the Association from 


1876 to his death, 1927. His successor as Seere- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Charles 
G. Abbot, has been a member of the Association 
since 1900 and a fellow since 1902. The present 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore, has been a member of the 
Association since 1918 and a fellow since 1927. ~ 
To say that they and the scientific and operating 
members of their staffs have been courteous to the 
officers and employees of the Association is an 
understatement—their assistance has always 
been given in so many ways and so generously 
that an adequate acknowledgment of it is impos- 
sible. The progress of the Association for many 
years was due in considerable part to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In fact, by a strange irony, 
it was partly this assistance that enabled the As- 
sociation to outgrow its original quarters in the 
Smithsonian Building, and made necessary its 
spreading out on several floors and eventually its 
departure from its home of many years. 

However, the Association should not live in the 
past but must turn its attention to the future. 
All the reasons for its organization 98 years ago 
still exist and wholly unanticipated new oppor- 
tunities for serving science and civilization are 
opening up before it. The occupancy of its Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue home is only a step in its prep- 
aration for new and wider activities. Oppor- 
tunities are increasing for service to its 198 
affiliated and associated societies, as well as for 
its own members. The entire square purchased 
by the Association, having more than 9000 square 
feet of ground area, is now available for the de- 
velopment of a scientific center on a pattern and 
a scale not now existing in this or any other 
country. It will be devoted to the advancement 
of science in general, and to the contributions of 
science to the welfare of mankind. It will be free 
from compromising obligations to governments or 
to any special interests. It will maintain the tra- 
ditions for freedom of thought that have been 
characteristic of science throughout its long his- 
tory, and at the same time its steadfast purpose 
will ‘be to improve the rélations among men.— 
F.R.M. 
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Statements of Account to Members 


On October 1 the Association will send a state- 
ment of account for membership dues to each of 
its members except life members, emeritus mem- 
bers, and a few honorary members. Attention 
of members to a few points will result in a great 
saving in labor and expense tq the Association. 

(1) The annual dues ($5) include a subscrip- 
tion for either Science or The Scientific Monthly. 
If both journals are desired for the next calendar 
year $8 should be sent. Checks and money orders 
should be made payable to the A.A.A.S. 

(2) All payments should be accompanied by 
the statement card in order to prevent errors and 
to facilitate the completion of membership 
records. 

(3) Members should send dues payable in 
United States funds or by money orders payable 
in Washington, D. C. 

(4) Members requiring changes of address 
should print plainly their new addresses on their 
statement cards (not on accompanying pieces of 
paper). 


(5) It is unsafe to send currency in letters 


that are not registered. : 

(6) All communications to the Association or 
its officers should be addressed to American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science (or to 
A.A.A.8.) 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Affiliated Societies and the Building Fund 


In its effort to raise funds for a new home, the 
Association has thus far limited its direct appeal 
to its own individual members. No attempt was 
made to sort them according to income—the same 
letter went to everyone, and no personal ‘‘ap- 
proaches’’ have been tried. Perhaps the pro- 
cedure reflects naiveté on the part of the staff, 
for it is not the way professional fund-raisers 
work. The method employed, however, gives the 
Washington office of the Association the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the money which has been 
contributed has been a free-will offering, given 
without pressure and solely in the conviction that 
the Association is entitled to quarters adequate 
for the work it is doing for American science. 

In view of the limits which were thus placed 

_upon the Association’s amateur effort to secure 
a building fund, it has been gratifying to find 
that the project could not be kept within the 
family. Others have wanted to participate, and 
contributions have come from non-members, 
from corporations concerned with scientific re- 
search, and from five affiiliated societies. In 
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subsequent issues of the Bulletin, an effort will 
be made to name the industrial donors, but this 
article will be restricted to an expression of ap- 
preciation to the American Association of -Eco- 
nomic Entomologists, the Iowa Academy of 


Science, the National Association of Biology ° 


Teachers, The American Psychological Associa- 
tion and The American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for their official recognition of the As- 
sociation’s need, and for their spontaneous and 
generous responses to it. 

Affiliation is a tenuous and variable relation- 
ship. Among some affiliated societies the tie with 
the Association is close; among a few it is 


formal and—until the current year—all but ° 


forgotten. On the Association’s part, the rela- 
tion has always been of vital interest for many 
reasons: Most of its members are also members 
of affiliated societies. Because of the preponder- 
ance of their representatives on its Council, the 
Association is literally run by its affiliates. For 
those societies which so desire, the Association 
has specific obligations, including the arrange- 
ment of meetings and of joint sessions with 
other organizations, the representation of views 
or submission of data prepared by organiza- 
tions before government agencies, and notably 
Congressional committees. One of its primary 
functions in advancing science is to serve the 
component parts of science, and the component 
parts are incarnated in the affiliated societies. 

That any of these organizations should take 
thought of the needs of the Association is a 
source of satisfaction and encouragement, and it 
is appropriate that the five donors should repre- 
sent specialists in one field of science, two groups 
coneerned with the economic applications of 
science, the scientists of an entire state, and 
teachers. These are basic elements of Associa- 
tion structure. Every Fellow fits into one or 
more of these four categories ; every affiliated and 
associated society belongs to one of them. 

It is with gratitude that we acknowledge the 
contributions from the American Asociation of 
Economic Entomologists, the Iowa Academy of 
Science, the National Association of Biology 
Teachers, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. Their gifts mean that some members 
have contributed twice, but we earnestly hope 
that no member will be deterred from giving in 
the thought that his own society may spare him 
the expense and the trouble. As the Washington 
staff moves into its quarters at 1515 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, it does so in the knowledge that the 
debt to the operating account of the Association 
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is not yet paid in full, but that many of its mem- 
bers and five of its affiliates have given sub- 
stantial aid in reducing the debt.—H.A.M. 


The AAAS-Gibson Island Research 
Conferences 


When Dr. Neil E. Gordon became secretary of 

the Section on Chemistry in 1937, he promptly 
proposed that special research conferences on 
chemistry and related subjects be organized and 
held on Gibson Island, an attractive, privately 
controlled island in Chesapeake Bay, south of 
The establishment of the conferences 
was approved and in the summer of 1938 two of 
them were held, each extending through five days 
with two or three sessions a day, for fhe presenta- 
tion of papers and for discussions. 
. From this modest beginning in 1938 the con- 
ferences steadily increased in number and in- 
terest until 10 or 11 were held each year. In the 
past nine years 60 conferences have been held 
with an average attendance of about 60 persons. 
The participants in the conferences have in- 
cluded professors in universities, members of 
staffs of research foundations, and scientists 
from industrial laboratories. This mingling of 
scientists from somewhat different environments 
has universally been regarded as very satisfac- 
tory and desirable. 

The titles of the 10 conferences held in the 
summer of 1945 will illustrate the wide variety 
of subjects considered at Gibson Island. They 
were: Petroleum Chemistry, Catalysis, Organic 
High Polymers, Medicinal Chemistry, Textiles, 
Food and Nutrition, Vitamins, Cancer, Corro- 
sion, and Instrumentation. The program of each 
conference is prepared by a committee acting 
under a chairman and papers are presented only 
by invitation. In fact, it has been necessary to 
restrict attendance at the conferences to those 
whose applications have been accepted by the re- 
spective conference committees. 


In general, the papers presented at the con- . 


ferences are given no publicity. Contributors 
are encouraged to describe not only what they 
have firmly established but also their conjectures 
and hopes, for scientific discoveries are not 
ground out by logic and experiment alone with- 
out previous glimpses into the unknown. In this 
atmosphere discussions are free and open, with 
give and take on matters in the process of being 
transferred from the realms of conjecture to 
scientific demonstration. Under such conditions 
reports.of the conferences would be disadvan- 
tageous. However, in a few instances the papers 
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presented at conferences and the discussions fol- | 


lowing them have been revised and organized ~ 


into books that the Association has published. © 
The first of these volumes was ‘‘The Chemistry 
and Physiology of Hormones.’’ The second was 
on ‘‘Cancer,’’ and another on ‘‘Tumor Chemo- 
therapy’’ is now about ready for the printer. 
Obviously such developments as the AAAS- 
Gibson Island Conferences cannot be provided 
with accommodations without considerable ex- 
pense. After the experimental stage was passed, 
Dr. Gordon obtained contributions from 33 in- 
dustrial laboratories of $1,000 each for the pur- 
chase and improvement of a property on the 
Island which was remodeled so as to provide a 
meeting room and sleeping accommodation for 60 
scientists. The success of the conferences was so 
great that.most of the contributions. were made 
without solicitation, and the amount of contri- 
butions was limited to $1,000 in order to distri- 
bute participation in the development as widely 
as possible. Each of the following industrial 
companies, on behalf of their research labora- 
tories, contributed $1,000 toward providing ~ 
physical accommodations for the conferences: 


American Cyanamid Company 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation (Barrett Division) 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 

The Brown Instrument Company 

California Research Corporation 

Campbell-Taggart Research Corporation 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Davidson Chemical Corporation 

Distillation Products, Ine. 

The Dow Chemical Company 

Esso Laboratories 

Ethyl Corporation 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Standard Brands, Ine. 

Gelatin Products Company 

General Aniline and Film Corporation 

General Electric Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 

Hercules Powder Company 

Leeds & Northrup Company 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. 

Merck & Company, Inc. 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration 

Norton Company 

Okonite Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Research Corporation 

Standard Oil Company 

Shell Development Company 

The Texas Company 


The only direct advantage the contributors to 
the AAAS-Gibson Island Conferences have is the 
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privilege of nominating one person to attend each 
of the conferences. The operating expenses of 
the conferences have been derived from registra- 
tion fees of $3 from those attending them and 
’ from rentals of sleeping accommodations in the 
AAAS-Gibson Island properties. It is doubtful 
whether greater contributions have ever been 
made to the advancement of science at so small 
cost—provisions for 60 week-long conferences at- 
tended by approximately 3600 scientists at a 
capital expenditure of only $33,000! The whole 
project is a demonstration of the initiative and 
enterprise of scientists. 

With very great regret the Association must 
now announce that Dr. Gordon has been com- 
pelled by his duties as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry at Wayne University and by 
the general cumulative wear of life to resign as 
the Secretary of the Section on Chemistry and as 
the Director of the Gibson Island Conferences. 


Privileges and Responsibilities 


A philosophy of human relations is implied 
by joining the two words ‘“‘privileges’’ and ‘‘re- 
sponsibilities.’’ They are not quoted here from 
the writings of some statesman or philosopher. 
Instead, they are part of the title of essays 
written by boys and girls in the Luray, Virginia, 
high school in a recent contest sponsored by the 
American. Legion. The complete title of the 
essays was ‘‘ Privileges and Responsibilities of an 
American Citizen.’’ 

Nearly all the essays had the great merit of 
stating principles clearly and applying them con- 
eretely. For example, Miss Rena Campbell, 
whose contribution was given first place by the 
judges, wrote, ‘‘The duties of citizenship are 
always equal to its rights,’’ and then at once 
proceeded to illustrate the general principle as 
follows : 

**Tf I ean hold a man to his contracts, I ought 
to pay my own debts; if I may worship as I 
please, I ought to refrain from persecuting an- 
other on account of his religion; if my property 
is held sacred, I ought to regard the property 
of another man as sacred; if I am allowed free- 
dom of speech, I ought not to abuse the privi- 
lege; if I have a right to my good name, I ought 
not to slander my neighbor; if government 
shields me from injury, I ought to be ready to 
take up arms in its defense.’’ 

If these statements appear trite to any one, 
let him point out their parallel, if he can, in the 
press of today. Instead, he will find these prin- 
ciples violated in international relationships, by 
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pressure groups on a national scale, and by indi- 
viduals. So-called rights are everywhere de- 
manded ; responsibilities are largely ignored. Of 
course, the principles stated are not new in hu- 
man relations nor were they presented as some- 
thing original and just discovered. They are the 
pearls of wisdom that emerged from the wastes 
of centuries of suffering and are preserved in the 
English common law and more explicitly in the 
so-called Bill of Rights in the Constitution of the 
United States. In fact, nearly all the partici- 
pants in the contest enumerated the rights guar- 
anteed to American citizens in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, which comprise 
the Bill of Rights. 

It is to the credit of the boys and girls who 
participated in the contest that they comprehend 
so clearly the importance of their rights as Amer- 
ican citizens and the reciprocal obligations that 
these rights impose upon them. As one of them 
expressed it, ‘‘Civil rights are inseparable from 
civic duties; the continued and full enjoyment of 
the former depends upon the fulfillment of the 
latter. Since duty is largely a matter of morals, 
good citizenship also would seem to be a question 
of morals. In the last analysis this is true. 
After all is said, good citizenship is reached only 
by the rough path of duty, and men will tread 
this path not because a legislature commands 
them, but because conscience leads them on.’’ 

Such brave words and lofty sentiments from 
American youths now nearing maturity are re- 
freshing and encouraging in these days of ner- 
vous exhaustion and dark forebodings for the 
future. However, there are other millions of 
young men, and also many young women, who 
have spent several years in the school of war 
where they learned to hate and to kill other hu- 
man beings. Too many of these millions, with 
their youthful ideals shattered, have become dis- 
illusioned and cynical and now are looking for- 
ward in.dull helplessness to another and more 
terrible war. Between these extremes many 
other American citizens, without any general 
purposes or plans, drift somewhat fearfully into 
an obscure future. 

Fortunately there is a resiliency of the human 
spirit that breaks forth after mental depression 
like the burgeoning of spring. Courage and op- 
timism and confidence in goodness will doubtless 
return to many of those who lost these qualities 
during the war. The rising generation has them, 
possibly to an unusual degree. Clearly one of 
the most urgent tasks of educators and scientists 
is to bring about a moral regeneration in this 
eountry. Such a high purpose is consistent with 
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® and mining engineers have each gone their di- 


- protection against incompetence. 











the exacting principles and the ideals of science. 


The activities reported here illustrate what can 
and should be done in thousands of American 
communities. To bewail increasing juvenile de- 


_ linquencies and demand their suppression will 
' have little effect; constructive and positive ac- 


tivities are required. Perhaps the American 


> Legion, having outgrown its youthful efferves- 
| cence, will follow the example of the Luray Post 


and assume leadership in this crusade until the 


» greater number of veterans of the recent war are 
| ready to take their places —F.R.M. 


y Engineering—Science, Industry, or Labor? 


During the past year the Association has had 
the welcome task of facing several problems with 
its affiliated engineering societies, and the ex- 
perience has been illuminating and, it is hoped, 
mutually beneficial. In the past the ties be- 


’ tween the engineering societies and the Associa- 


tion have not been as close as they might profit- 
ably be; but, for that matter, the engineers have 
not exhibited much coherence amongst them- 
Electrical, mechanical, civil, chemical, 


verse ways, applying their several specialties 


» with only an occasional co-ordination of effort 
' through the Engineers Joint Council. 
| has freely used their services but has logically 


Industry 


felt little responsibility in guarding their special 
interests. The engineers, on their part, have 
drawn heavily upon the several fields of science 


| without feeling any strong impulse to act jointly 


with scientists in the development of general 


| scientific interests. They are, in consequence of 
_ this peculiar relationship, literally and figura- 
| tively ‘‘in the middle.”’ 


Regardless of the numerical strength and the 
technological power any group may possess, 
splendid isolation is commonly an element of 


| weakness, as the engineers have already dis- 


eovered. More than twenty-five years ago, state 


' governments opened a drive on the licensing of 


engineers, making a license compulsory for any- 


' one practising within the confines of the indi- 
' vidual states. 


In theory the procedure was 
reasonable, for it was prompted as a measure of 
But in prac- 
tice licensing has had many inconvenient and 


| even vicious aspects which have been remedied 


only in part. At times and in certain states local 
talent has been favored regardless of competence, 


® and in such cases the public has received less 
® protection rather than more. 
_ have deep geographic roots, and to carry on a 


Few engineers 
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normal consulting practice they must be licensed 
in several states and must familiarize themselves 
with the legal requirements of all states in which 
they ply their specialty. Yet, when’ these ques- 
tions first arose, their implications were but 
dimly appreciated; united action was lacking; ~ 
and a heterogeneous and inequitable procedure 
was foisted upon the profession. 

Within the past six or seven years the question 
of unionization of engingers in industry has 
arisen, and once again the profession is confused 
and disunited and—too often—uninformed and 
uninterested. Not long ago, a member of one of 
the regional engineering societies, following a 
long and varied experience in the labor field, 
offered his services to the organization for such 
use as its members might wish to make of them. 
The officials of the society lacked not only the wit 
to accept the offer, but even the courtesy to ac- 
knowledge it. More recently the American 
Society of Civil Engineers has become seriously 
concerned about the relation of its members to 
Unions, and its Washington representative ap- 
peared July 10, 1946 before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Labor to testify on -be- 
half of professional men in relation to labor legis- 
lation. Engineers come into contact with labor 
unions in two distinct ways: (1) Practically 
every engineering project of any size calls for 
contracts with unionized crafts, and the plan- 
ning, specifications, and contracting must be 
adapted to the labor situation which obtains 
locally. (2) Engineers not infrequently find 
early employment in shops and drafting rooms in 
which other employees are unionized. Under 
open shop contracts they have the option of join- 
ing the Union, and under closed shop contracts 
they are compelled to join. It is with the second 
of these situations that the American Society of 
Civil Engineers is concerned, and some of its 
testimony may be quoted : 


“The fundamental difficulty with present labor law 
as it affects professional employees is that it places 
professional employees and non-professional em- 
ployees within one incompatible category. Their 
viewpoints and attitudes are inherently different. 
The abilities and work characteristic of professional 
men are not susceptible of standardization in aceord- 
ance with non-professional criteria. 

“Professional services are predominantly intellec- 
tual and are varied in character. . . . Technical skill 
is only a part of the equipment of a professional 
person. There is no yardstick by which creative abil- 
ity can be measured. Regimentation of professional 
employees on the one hand and, at the same time, 
maintenance of true standards of professionalism on 
the other are impossible of joint attainment. Any 
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law which can be used to restrict individual profes- 
sional efforts hinders and restrains professional 
development. 

“ . . three specific points are of fundamental im- 
portance for inclusion in any legislation which estab- 
lishes standards for collective bargaining between em- 
ployees and employer, viz. : 

(1) Any group of professional employees, having 
a community of interest and who wish to bargain 
collectively, should be guaranteed the right to form 
and administer their own bargaining unit and be 
permitted free choice of their representatives to 
negotiate with their employer. 
(2) No professional employee, or group of em- 
ployees, desiring to undertake collective bargaining 
with an employer, should be forced to affiliate with, 
or become members of, any bargaining group which 
ineludes non-professional employees, or to submit 
to representation by such a group or its designated 
agents. 

(3) No professional employee should be forced, 

against his desires, to join any labor organization 

as a condition of his employment or to sacrifice his 
right to individual, personal relations with his em- 
ployer in matters of employment conditions. 

“Legislation which would ‘cover these three points, 
and cover them without possibility of contrary inter- 
pretation, would satisfy one of the avowed purposes 
of the present National Labor Relations Act.” 


Civil engineers are more often brought face to 
face with state regulation and with Unions than 
engineers in other fields, and it is not surprising 
that their thinking has progressed somewhat 
farther along these lines. But electrical work- 
ers, mine workers, mill and smelter workers, oil 
field workers, machinists, agricultural workers are 
all partly organized. What is to keep electrical 
engineers, mining engineers, mechanical engin- 
eers, chemical engineers, or, for that matter, ge- 
ologists, biologists, physicists and chemists who 
do economic work, immune to the problems of 
unionization ? 

There is, indeed, no reason why the civil en- 
gineers should face the situation alone among 
their professional colleagues. and no reason why 
the pure scientists, so-called, should bury their 
heads in the sand and hope the problem will by- 
pass them. Engineers and scientists have com- 
parable training and comparable standards of 
precision and ethics, and they both make a living 
by means of their professions. The academic 
scientist may tend to view unionization with more 
detachment and idealism than his more ‘‘practi- 
eal’’ colleagues in engineering and other indus- 
trial occupations, but by and large neither group 
has distinguished itself by its knowledge and 
scientific approach to organization within indus- 
try and in the teaching professions. 

Organization has always had a practical objec- 


tive—namely, the protection of workers’ inter. 
ests, which are usually defined as wages, hours, | 


and working conditions. Where there is no need 


for protection, Unions rarely tlirive, though they © 


may exist. It was during the depression that 


professional men first encountered the problem. * 
Such* 3 
industries as the automotive industry discovered 7 
that they could hire engineers in drafting rooms ~ 


Jobs were scarce and engineers were not. 


and shops as cheaply as they could hire experi- 


enced draftsmen and mechanics without engin- ; 
Engineers thus hired found 7 
themselves treated, not as professional men, but ~ 
Dur- @ 


eering degrees. 


like their co-workers who lacked degrees. 
ing the war the phenomenal expansion of indus- 
try called for the creation of unwieldy super- 
visory staffs. Engineers in supervisory positions 
were soon outnumbered by men with no formal 
training and were treated the same way. Or- 
ganization followed, and usually the engineers 
found themselves in small minorities within large 
bargaining units. Many highly trained scien- 
tists, notably in the fields of physies and chem- 
istry, were involved in similar situations. 

Thus the need arose for the protection of the 
interests of professional men not only with em- 
ployers but also with the Unions whose chief 
concern is with the non-professional worker. 
‘The academic scientist may be tempted to dis- 
miss the matter as an evanescent problem in de- 


pression and in war, but he need merely refer to — 


the reports of Committee A in the bulletins of 


the American Association of University Profes- - 


sors to learn that men in academic positions some- 
times require the kind of protection that Unions 
provide, and that some academic employers give 
every encouragement to their teaching staffs to 
organize in self-defense. The problem is with 
us and it will stay ; therefore it must be met and 
solved with intelligence and insight. Profes- 
sional men have too large a financial investment 


in their education and experience to ignore pro- # 


tection of interests for themselves or for those of 
their colleagues who may need it. The American 
Society of Civil Engineers has led, but it should 
not be left to work out the solution alone. 

The need for fuller cooperation among pro- 
fessional men in the fields of science and en- 
gineering is as pressing elsewhere as it is in the 
matter of unionization. The engineers foresaw 
the shortage of personnel in industry and in the 
classroom, and precipitated the effort to have Se- 
lective Service appropriately relaxed. Through 


the work of the American Council of Education, — 
the Office of Scientific Personnel (NRC), and the © 
Association, a wiser policy of Selective Service % 
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BerTeMBeER, 1946 


has recently been put into operation. But the 
"academic scientists, though distraught in depart- 
"ments which were understaffed, over-enrolled, 
' and over-worked, took little part in the effort, 
© either individually or collectively through their. 
| societies. The engineers, on the other hand, have 
*@ assumed too little responsibility in informing 
their scientific colleagues regarding the scientific 
aims, achievements, and requirements of the en- 
r » gineers. For example, the Secretary of the As- 
. @® sociation’s Section on Engineering has advised 
14 » the Washington office that the engineers of New 
tn 











| England have shown neither the disposition nor 
.. @ the desire to participate in the Boston meeting. 
; @™ Thanks to the Navy’s Office of Research and In- 
7 ventions there will be a significant engineering 
s | program, but it is regrettable that civilian en- 
11 “@ gineers feel so little concern about meeting with 
-- | professional colleagues in allied fields of science. 
‘s § The times demand co-operative effort, and it 
e | takes two to co-operate. The current problem of 
1- @ unionization has shown the engineers that, as a 
n- ™@ group, they are not industrialists by virtue of 
being engineers, or they would not need to pro- 
1e @ tect their interests in certain industrial situa- 
n- ™ tions. They are not laborers, for their special 
ef § and expensive mental equipment makes the usual 
r, @ labor contract inapplicable to their peculiar 
is- ™@ problems in industry. They are, in fact, pro- 
e- | fessional scientists whose creative skill ranges 
to @ Over many fields in the application of scientific 
of ' discovery, and it behooves them and the academic 
43- | scientists to work jointly on the solutions of such 
.e- “| common problems as licensing, personnel, unioni- 
ns ™| zation, UNESCO, and even such mundane affairs 
ve | as joint sessions at A.A.A.S. meetings—H.A.M. 
to ™ (Member, A.I.M.E.) 
ith & dally 
nd ‘ or 
~— Symposium Publications 
mt @ jj#§ Once again it seems appropriate to report on 
ro- @ the status of the symposium volumes. Since the 
of @ last report was rendered in the April issue of the 
an Bulletin, the volume entitled ‘‘The Chemistry 
id @ and Physiology of Hormones’’ has been sold out, 
» and the stocks of others have been substantially 
ro- ™@ reduced. The current situation may be sum- 
en- § marized as follows, the price quoted being for 
the @ cash orders for members: 
aw © ; 
the § Books Available in Quantity — 
Se- Cancer, 79 authors, 333 pp. $4.00 
igh } Mammary Tumors in Mice, 13 authors, 231 pp... 3.50 
ion, Both Cancer and Mammary Tumors, in one 
; 0S FOES ON hig bea > BRS 





the 
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Relapsing Fever in the Americas, 25 authors, * 





136 pp... 2.50 
Aerobiology, 55 authors, 299 pp. . . See 
Blood, Heart and Circulation, “53 “ guthors, 

339 pp. 3.00 ~ 


Liebig and After Liebig—A Century ‘of ‘Prog- 
ress in Agricultural Chemistry, 9 authors, 


Limited Stocks Available 

Problems of Lake Biology, 9 authors, 142 pp. ..... 2.00 
The Migration and Conservation of Salmon, 9 

authors, 106 pp. .- 2,00 
The Genetics of . Pathogenic Organisms, u 

authors, 90 pp. 2.00 
Fluorine and Dental Health, 13 authors, 107 pp. 2.50 
Tuberculosis and Leprosy, 24 authors, 133 pp. . 2.50 
Human Malaria, 42 authors, 406 pp. ccccccccccnnnnm 4,00 
Mental Health, 94 authors, 478 pp. onercccccccsrmnmun 8.50 


Books in Preparation 
Dental Caries and Fluorine 
Tumor Chemotherapy 


New Afhliates 


There are at the present time 198 organizations 
affiliated or associated with the Association, a net 
increase of eight since the beginning of the year. 
During the past twelve months two societies have | 
dropped out—one by merger and one by disso- 
lution. Two-organizations were added to the 
roster of associated societies and eight to the 
group of affiliates. Most of the latter established 
formal ties with the Association for the first time, 
but two moved up from associated to affiliated 
status. The new affiliates include the following: 


7 


Beta Beta Beta, Honorary Biological Fraternity 

Pi Gamma ,Mu, National Social Science Honor 
Society ° 

Academy of World Economies 

American Society of Professional Geographers 

Society of Economic Geologists 

American Association of Petroleum Geologists 

National Science Teachers ‘Association 

Friends of the Kresge-Hooker Scientific Library 


Like the list of organizations which have con- 
tributed to the Building Fund, this ensemble 
illustrates the broad range of interests repre- 
sented in the individual and organizational mem- 
bership of the Association. Despite professional 
diversification they have, by the act of affiliation, 
demonstrated the desire for an over-all unity 
among scientists in advancing science. 


The American Library Association 


The American Library Association is an organiza- 
tion of 15,000 librarians, libraries, library trustees and 
other friends of libraries, primarily in the United 
States and Canada. 
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Sinet its organization in 1876 the association has 
been the chief spokesman for the modern library 
movement in North America, and to a considerable ex- 
tent throughout the world. 

Objectives of the association have been based upon 
the philosophy that libraries exist to make books use- 
ful to people. This has led to a two-fold set of objec- 
tives, the first related to the bibliographic organization 
and use of knowledge, the second related to the de- 
velopment and extension of library organizations as 
media of communication. 

The work of the association is done through 82 
boards and committees including sub-committees, and 
fifteen joint committees with other associations. 
There are seven other national library associations 
affiliated with the A.L.A. while it is affiliated with or 
officially represented in 21 other organizations includ- 
ing the A.A.A.S8. 

The association has eight major divisions represent- 
ing phases of library work and ten round tables. A 
headquarters is maintained at 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois, and two offices are maintained in 
Washington—the International Relations Office in the 
Library of Congress annex and the National Relations 
Office at 1709 M Street, N.W. 

Six awards and one citation are presented by the 
association: The Caldecott Medal annually since 1937 
to the artist of the most distinguished picture book for 
children; The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards to 
libraries conducting outstanding public relations pro- 
grams; The Newbery Medal awarded annually for the 
best contribution to children’s literature; The Oberly 
Memorial Award given every second year to the cdm- 
piler of the best bibliography on agriculture or the 
natural sciences; a Citation of Trustees awarded annu- 
ally to two library trustees for meritorious achieve- 
ment: and Letter’s Award, annually, for the harmoniz- 
ing of knowledge by a librarian. 

Included in the catalog of A.L.A. publications are 
five of the fifteen national library periodicals and over 
250 books, monographs, and pamphlets among them 
many of the basic tools of the profession. 

Problems facing the A.L.A. in the coming years bear 
a striking similarity to those facing other national 
associations’ such as the A.A.A.S. It must provide 
the leadership in the coordination and integration of 
the nation’s bibliographic research resources. It must 
lead in strengthening areas of weakness as well as in 
reducing unnecessary duplication in American re- 
search collections. It must aid in the provision of 
adequate keys, indexes and guides to published and un- 
published documentary materials. It must determine 
and define the proper relationship between the service 
of graphic materials and other means of education, 
information and research. It must develop libraries 
as media of communication to shorten the time lag 
between scientific, cultural and social discoveries and 
their public acceptance. It must aid in the develop- 
ment of an international body of knowledge. It must 
develop an accurate, informed and objective intelli- 
gence service for the American people. 
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Membership in the Association 


Eligibility for Membership 
Membership in the Association is open to all 
persons engaged in scientific work, whether in 
‘fields of the natural or the social -sciences; to all 
amateur scientists, whatever their special interests 


and to all who desire to follow the advances of sciences 
Members having # 
made substantial contributions to the advancement of) 


and its effects upon civilization. 
science are eligible for election as fellows. 


Dues and Publications 


Membership dues are $5 per year, including sub+ 


scriptions for the monthly A.A.A.S. Bunuermn and 
either the weekly journal Science, now in its 104th 


volume, or The Scientific Monthly, now in its 63rd? 
Science is a journal for professional scien- 7 


volume. 
tists; the Monthly is a nontechnical journal for the 
intelligent public. 
below those to the public. 


Organization and Meetings 


The Association was founded in 1848, with an™ 
Papers in its early pro-% 
grams were classified as either natural philosophy 
or natural history. Now its work is organized under | 
16 sections and 197 associated societies having a total * 


initial membership of 461. 


membership of over 500,000. Its annual meetings 


The Association also publishes 
technical symposia and nontechnical books on science” 
that are available for members at prices substantially 
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are the greatest regular gatherings of scientists in the | 


world. 


Nominations and Applications for Membership 


Members may submit nominations for membership 
at any time, and persons desiring to become members? 
ean obtain membership application forms from they 
Office of the Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Changes of Address 


New addresses for the Association’s record and for] 
mailing the journals Science and The Scientifie™ 
Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S. Buuuetin, should J 
be in the Office of the Administrative Secretary, Wash- = 
ington 5, D. C., at least two weeks in advance of the | 
date when the change is to become effective. 


Officers of the Association 


President, James. B. Conant; Administrative Secre- q 
tary, F. R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. Cald- 4 


well; Treasurer, W. E. Wrather. 


Executive Committee: Charles F. Kettering, Chair- 7 
man; Otis W. Caldwell, Anton J. Carlson, Arthur H. = 
Compton, James B. Conant, Burton E. Livingston, ~ 
Kirtley F. Mather, Walter R. Miles, F. R. Moulton, | 


Fernandus Payne, and Elvin C. Stakman. 





